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been threatened, was constrained to display more
liberality in the matter of disbursements.   In the end,
Gordon, anxious above all things to see the wretched
Chinese people relieved of the horrors of civil war,
allowed himself to be persuaded to a reconciliation
with the Governor.   In February, 1864, the " Ever-
victorious Army" resumed its successful campaign,
not because Gordon liked or trusted Li, but because
calm reflection had convinced him that  the   best
service he could render to China and to England was to
put an end, even by methods which he despised, to
this long-drawn chaos of destruction.    By May the
end of the rebellion was in sight, whereupon it became
Li's immediate object to secure the disbandmcnt and
dispersal  of  Gordon's   force.     With   the   classical
scholar's instinctive (and not unreasonable) dread of
the idle fighting man's tendency to treasons, strata-
gems and spoils, no sooner was the task of the " Ever-
victorious Army" accomplished, than Li,  opening
generous   purse-strings   of   largesse^   expedited   the
passage of its European contingent from China to
their native lands.   From Gordon he parted more in
anger than in sorrow, for the blunt soldier, with his
usual frank contempt for money and make-believe,
had spurned the gifts and gewgaws proffered by the
Throne. Also he had frankly shown his lack of respect
for Li himself, now an illustrious defender of the
dynasty on the high road to wealth and power.

But for all that, there is no doubt that his inter-
course with Gordon created a very deep and permanent
impression on the mind of Li Hung-chang, and con-
tributed more than any other influence of his career
to inspire his subsequent conduct of foreign affairs
with the appreciative breadth of view which